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LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT. 


In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  its  Librarian  stands  prepared  with  his  An- 
nual Report.  At  stated  periods  in  every  well  regulated  asso- 
ciation, some  account  should  always  be  rendered.  So  with  us ; and 
among  others  more  capable,  the  undersigned  desires  to  present 
a few  words  of  information. 

Entering  upon  his  duties  without  experience,  but  not  without 
zeal,  the  present  incumbent  found  much,  which  to  say  the  least, 
challenged  him  to  considerable  effort ; partly  from  the  then 
condition  of  the  Library,  and  partly  from  the  want  of  system 
which  seemed  to  pervade  the  Society.  It  must  not  be  under- 
stood, that  blame  is  sought  to  be  cast  herein  upon  any  one  par- 
ticular person.  By  no  means.  It  simply  was  made  from  the 
fact,  that  for  some  time  anterior  to  the  occurrence  first  alluded 
to,  no  capable  person  had  felt  warranted  in  taking  sufficient 
control  over  its  affairs  as  to  render  efficiency  possible.  A very 
prominent  member  of  our  body,  in  a conversation  held  a short 
time  before  his  election,  informed  your  Librarian  that  one  was 
needed  who  would  be  not  merely  a Librarian,  but  an  executive 
officer  ; that  is,  a person  who  would  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  Society  generally.  Upon  coming  to  a knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  this  was  forcibly  impressed  upon  him  as  truth. 
He  at  once  adopted  the  resolution  to  endeavor,  without  neglect- 
ing his  strict  official  duties,  to  perform  such  task  as  was  therein 
assigned  to  him.  His  aim  has  been  at  once  the  imparting 
prominence  to,  as  well  as  maintaining  dignity  in  the  Society, 
to  bring  it  before  the  public  in  a manner  which  would  at  once 
command  notice  and  respect.  He  wished  to  be  no  musty  Dry- 
asdust, hardly  breathing,  buried  deep  under  fathoms  of  ab- 
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stractions ; no  cringing  sycophant,  bowing  at  the  shrines  of 
wealth  and  fashion,  and  neglecting  his  legitimate  duties;  no 
blatant  swaggerer,  thinking  by  talk  to  atone  for  the  absence  of 
capacity  and  energy ; nor  yet  a slothful  drone,  who  like  the 
junior  scions  of  English  aristocracy,  feels  duty  discharged  by 
a receipt  of  salary.  None  of  these  could  enact  his  programme. 
He  simply  sought  to  do  his  duty  ; all  duty  fairly  owing  by 
him  in  both  his  assumed  capacities.  How  far  this  has  been 
accomplished,  you,  each  for  himself,  and  all  collectively,  must 
judge.  And  this,  partly  from  the  sequel  hereof,  and  partly 
from  such  individual  attention  to  and  personal  observation  of 
him  in  the  actual  performance  of  said  duty,  as  it  may  respec- 
tively have  suited  you  to  give. 

First,  then,  follow  your  Librarian  in  his  regular  sphere.  Be- 
fore, however,  proceeding  further,  he  gladly  bears  testimony 
to  the  kindness  with  which  he  was  received  by  his  predecessor 
in  office.  Everything,  under  the  circumstances  practicable, 
was  done  for  and  explained  to  him,  and  the  venerable  gentle- 
man who  had  honored  this  post,  has  ever  been  ready  to  aid,  to 
the  extent  of  his  power,  the  earnest  experimentalist.  Nor  had 
he  left  his  place  without  bequeathing  to  us  a system,  one  which, 
though  seeming  to  us  imperfect,  was  nevertheless  infinitely 
better  than  what  was  presented  for  his  labors.  He  informs  us 
that  he  found  no  definite  arrangement  whatever,  and  this  we 
can  readily  credit,  why,  we  mean  to  show  before  concluding. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  Library  during  the  year  end- 
ing December  12th,  of  books  bound  and  ready  for  binding,  six 
hundred  and  ninety-three  ; these  are  of  all  sizes,  and  constru- 
ing our  scope  quite  liberally  of  all  subjects  and  qualities.  Nearly 
all,  however,  under  the  system  of  classification  we  herein  pro- 
pose explaining,  and  if  approved,  adopting,  may  readily  find 
location.  Hence,  Miscellaneous  works  hitherto  a large  class, 
is  cut  down  to  narrow  limits  to  be  yet  further  reduced,  and  if 
possible,  abolished  in  toto.  Of  various  pamphlets  we  have  re- 
ceived about  four  hundred,  besides  a large  number  of  news- 
papers. Of  paintings,  we  have  obtained  scarcely  any,  but  a 
fair  number  of  drawings,  engravings  and  photographs,  and 
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some  good  maps  have  been  added  to  our  collection.  Some 
autographs  of  value  have  also  been  contributed.  The  Iron 
Weather  Vane  from  Upland,  deserves  special  notice,  as  well 
from  its  antiquity  as  its  oddity  of  construction.  It  ought  to 
be  added  of  the  figures  above,  that  though  essentially  correct, 
they  may  vary  some  units,  owing  to  a slight  difference  in  the 
mode  of  registry  of  two  Librarians.  But  this  amount  connot 
be  material,  for  since  his  own  entries  commence,  the  present 
officer  finds  no  difficulty. 

By  actual  enumeration,  our  Library  contains  of  books  bound 
or  ready  for  binding,  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  volumes,  of  which  there  belong  to  the  North  Room,  six 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  to  the  South 
Room,  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-two.  There  are 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty  known  duplicates,  more  than 
half  of  which  are  of  an  official  character,  and  two  or  three  tri- 
plicates, &c.  This  enumeration  does  not  embrace  our  own 
publications,  or  the  extra  sets  of  the  Colonial  Records,  of  which 
we  have  several.  The  pamphlets  and  manuscripts,  it  has  at 
present,  been  found  impossible  to  number,  chiefly  from  the 
want  of  room,  and  a good  place  to  separate  them  during  the 
process  of  enumeration.  Of  paintings,  properly  so  styled,  we 
have  sixty-five ; engravings,  framed  photographs  and  prints, 
&c.,  we  have  jointly  sixty-seven;  also,  numerous  charts,  maps, 
unframed  engravings  and  photographs,  medallions,  coins  of 
various  value,  and  arrow  heads ; likewise  sundry  bullets, 
swords,  canes,  chairs,  other  wooden  relics,  Indian  dresses  or 
parts  thereof,  and  multifarious  odds  and  ends,  here  reckoning 
unbound  newspapers,  all  of  which  your  Librarian  hopes  some 
day  to  set  forth  in  full,  with  as  good  a history  of  each  and  all 
thereof  as  may  be  accessible  to  him.  The  Belt  of  Wampum, 
you  all  know  of.  We  trust  soon  to  make  a better  arrangement 
hereof,  but  will  be  in  any  case  much  hampered  by  our  want  of 
space. 

We  may  as  well  say  here  as  elsewhere,  that  there  are  in  our 
Library  many  serials,  and  other  valuable  works  which  it  would 
be  much  to  the  advantage  of  our  members  to  have  bound  ; but 
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during  the  past  year,  OAving  to  the  high  prices,  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  by  the  Library  Committee,  that  this  should 
not  be  done.  If  I be  not  misinformed,  such  resources  as  we 
have  at  present  available  for  purposes  of  this  character,  are 
somewhat  restricted  in  the  sphere  of  their  operations.  A 
binding  fund,  unconfined  in  nature,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Li- 
brarian, according  to  his  judgment,  would  greatly  benefit  us, 
as  the  unbound  mass,  now  of  some  size,  accumulates  with 
great  rapidity. 

To  the  Library  proper,  though  yet  but  in  a slight  degree 
catalogued,  your  Librarian  has  been  enabled  to  give  some  at- 
tention, and  has  acquired  a knowledge  thereof  sufficient  to 
allow  him  to  make  a tolerable  classification  of  its  contents. 
And  in  commencing  he  must  say,  that  an  arrangement  largely 
geographical  does  not  meet  with  his  approbation,  nor  can  he 
commend  an  adherence  to  alphabetical  precision,  for  that 
sacrificing  neatness  of  appearance.  To  books  coinciding  in 
subject,  an  orderly  look  is  certainly  most  advantageous.  The 
Odography  case  well  shows  the  ultimate  tendency  of  this  plan. 

Our  classification  has  the  following  basis  : every  work  has  its 
subject,  names  itself  in  certain  character,  is  prepared  with  a 
specific  design.  This  fixes  its  class.  Where  there  are  several 
classes  within  its  covers,  we  of  necessity  select  that  which  pre- 
dominates. Our  subjects,  as  it  were  open,  beginning  with  one 
single  in  its  purpose,  perhaps  selfish  in  its  object,  and  from 
thence  gradually  expanding  and  spreading  their  wings  until 
they  have  become  so  outstretched  and  curved  as  to  embrace 
thereunder,  the  whole  human  race  whose  tone  and  thought  run 
with  ours.  Let  us  develop  this  idea  more  in  detail. 

1.  Obviously  we  begin  with  man  in  his  narrowest  relation  to 
himself  and  the  world,  in  his  individual  capacity.  This  is  Bio- 
graphy, and  it  is  sub-divided  into  Auto-Biography,  in  which 
he  narrates  his  own  life,  and  Allo-Biography,  in  which  he  is 
portrayed  by  another.  This  is  a large  class,  nearly  filling  three 
cases,  and  adding  some  large  sized  works  to  the  contents  of 
two  others.  It  has  been  nearly  catalogued,  indeed,  as  to  the 
works  originally  found  there  entirely  so.  Something  has  since 
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this  been  added  to  it,  both  from  other  parts  of  the  Library  and 
from  recent  donation.  It  numbers  five  hundred  and  sixty-six 
volumes. 

2.  Next  in  order  we  meet  man  in  his  family  relation,  desig- 
nating his  kindred,  and  the  mode  and  manner  of  his  connection 
with  them.  This  is  covered  by  Genealogy,  and  thereto  we  have 
annexed  our  small  stock  of  Heraldry,  as  being  nearer  in  affinity 
to  it  than  to  aught  else  in  our  Library.  Genealogy,  both  in 
an  enlarged  and  in  a restricted  sense,  is  with  us  a power,  re- 
latively speaking.  To  it  belong  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes. 

3.  The  status  of  a human  being,  as  to  all  save  his  own  off- 
spring is  fixed  in  a natural  sense  by  his  birth.  This  being 
determined,  he  next  seeks  to  communicate  his  thoughts  to 
others.  All  over  the  world  this  is  done  by  language,  the 
science  of  which  is  called  Philology.  Herein  we  reckon,  inter 
alia,  Dictionaries,  Lexicons,  and  Grammars.  This  class  with 
us,  but  of  moderate  extent,  is  yet  quite  valuable.  Philology  is 
developed  in  our  collection  by  representatives  of  some  of  the 
principal  languages  of  the  globe,  also  others  less  known.  Some 
of  the  first  are  sub-divided  into  dialects.  But  as  all  mankind 
use  their  tongues,  varying  greatly  in  remote,  and  sometimes 
even  in  contiguous  countries  in  their  mode  of  speech  very  much 
of  value  might  still  be  here  added. 

4.  Our  next  division  we  call  Literature.  In  one  sense,  all 
writing  may  be  so  termed,  but  more  properly  it  may  be  nan-owed 
to  that  species  of  occupation  which  first  attracts  one  who  speaks 
and  reads.  He  desires  amusement,  and  by  Literature,  sharply 
considered  obtains  it.  It  is  divided  into  Practical  and  Theo- 
retical. The  first  embraces  The  Drama,  Poetry,  and  Fiction ; 
the  second,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  their  associates.  In  all  of 
these  we  are  lamentably  deficient.  None  of  the  great  English 
Dramatists,  Poets,  or  Novelists  find  place  among  us.  Of  the 
second  sub-division,  I do  not  recollect  a single  copy  in  our  ver- 
nacular ; in  some  foreign  tongues,  I believe  there  are  works  or 
parts  of  works,  having  a leaning  in  this  direction.  Perhaps 
some  may  think  that  such  books  are  out  of  place  here.  With 
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these  Ave  differ.  When  bearing  towards  our  object,  they  are 
very  appropriate.  The  works  hereof  possessed  are  few,  and 
mostly  but  of  moderate  merit. 

5.  Next  in  order,  we  reach  man  in  the  graver  occupations, 
through  which  lie  renders  service  to  his  Creator,  the  world,  and 
himself,  and  by  which  he  obtains  subsistence.  We  call  them 
all  Professions.  This  class,  especially  its  last  section,  is  some- 
what large.  We  give  it  under  eight  heads  : General  Trade, 
Merchandise,  Banking,  Printing,  Mechanics,  Law,  Medicine, 
and  Theology.  Under  each  of  the  first  seven,  are  found  a 
limited  number  of  works  of  more  or  less  value.  The  eighth, 
(Theology,)  is  so  large  as  almost  to  merit  a separate  class,  and 
contains  much  of  a high  character,  pertaining  somewhat  indis- 
criminately to  nearly  all  the  various  Christian  denominations  ; 
nor  is  Judaism  entirely  absent.  Time  here  will  barely  permit 
us  to  mention  names. 

G.  At  the  point  just  passed,  most  men  rest  satisfied  and  in 
contentment  or  the  reverse,  look,  each  by  his  own  mode,  for 
nothing  further  than  success.  But  an  active,  inquiring  mind 
desires  more.  Let  us  first  follow  the  student  as  he  wanders 
among  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  Of  the  Arts,  we  have  little  in 
print,  but  much  open  to  practical  observation,  chiefly  in  draw- 
ing and  painting ; a trifle  also  in  sculpture,  which  might  be 
more  did  room  permit.  Of  Sciences,  we  have  a somewhat  in- 
congruous group,  which  all  certainly  fall  under  this  head,  but 
in  more  extended  libraries  would  be  placed  much  farther  apart. 
We  number  them  according,  or  as  nearly  as  maybe,  according 
to  the  age  when  they  became  such  sciences ; this  seeming  on 
the  whole  our  most  feasible  course.  So  Astronomy,  herein  of 
Almanacs,  Geology,  Navigation,  Natural  History,  Statistics, 
and  Numismatics.  A strange  compound  certainly,  but  we  have 
no  other  resource. 

7.  Now  we  follow  the  seeker  of  adventures,  the  man,  who 
leaving  home  for  infoi’mation  or  amusement,  writes  down  what 
he  sees  in  a book  or  books.  This  division  is  quite  extensive, 
but  under  previous  regulations  its  size  could  never  have  been 
known.  We  call  it  Odography,  from  two  Greek  words,  o6og 
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signifying  a journey,  and  ypa<pu  I write.  This  word  is  made  to 
order,  and  I trust  may  be  found  acceptable.  All  that  travellers 
or  their  admirers  have  sent  us,  is  herein  placed ; this  head  is 
not  only  large  and  valuable,  but  also  interesting  to  all  reason- 
ably intelligent  readers. 

8.  Subordinate  to  the  last,  but  still  in  some  degree  indepen- 
dent thereof,  we  must  inspect  man  in  his  Social  Relations,  viz. : — 
in  the  family  and  private  life  among  his  fellow-men,  and  herein 
also  of  Slavery.  The  nominally  principal  part  of  this  class  is 
small,  but  the  sub-division,  Slavery,  owing  to  our  peculiar 
national  condition,  has  recently  much  increased,  and  promises 
still  greater  developement.  Much  pertaining  hereto  can  be  re- 
commended to  general  notice. 

9.  As  the  traveller  proceeds  on  his  course,  he  becomes  struck 
with  differences  of  constitution,  habits  and  appearance,  which 
characterize  the  various  sections  of  mankind  as  modified  by 
climate,  soil,  diet,  and  other  influences.  To  know  conceiming 
these  he  appeals  to  Ethnology,  which  treating  of  all  such  dis- 
tinctions, well  repays  his  labor.  Of  this  our  collection  is  not 
large,  but  contains  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  possessions, 
the  immense  six  quarto  volumes  of  the  lamented  Schoolcraft  on 
the  American  Indians. 

10.  The  surface  of  the  earth  next  strikes  the  observer.  All 
the  natural  topographical  divisions  meet  his  view ; mountains, 
plains,  valleys,  oceans,  rivers,  bays,  gulfs,  &c.;  also  the  re- 
spective productions  of  each,  and  comparative  value  of  the 
soils.  This  descriptive  class  we  call  Geography  ; it  is  tolerable 
in  point  of  numbers.  Under  it,  besides  its  specific  works  we 
mean  to  place  Agricultural  Reports  and  Treatises,  Gazetteers, 
Local  Registers  and  Guide  Books.  These  last,  partly  from 
their  real  character,  and  in  part  to  avoid  unduly  crowding 
another  department  higher  up. 

11.  But  what  of  the  restless  man  who  does  not  travel  ? 
Generally  he  likes  to  try  his  abilities  to  the  extent  they  may 
allow,  in  governing  his  fellow-citizens.  He  plunges  into  Poli- 
tics, with  more  or  less  success.  To  the  actor  in  and  contem- 
porary spectator  of  the  occurrences  of  this  division  of  life,  it  is 
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only  too  enticing,  to  Americans  unduly  so,  but  to  the  Librarian, 
it  commonly  presents  a mass  of  carefully  arranged,  indispensa- 
ble, but  seldom  read  volumes.  This  seems  to  be  a compensation 
for  its  frightful  (it  is  not  too  strong  a word)  attractions  to  those 
who  perform  a part  in  making  said  volumes  needful.  When 
we  say  that  Official  Reports,  Political  Pamphlets,  and  Political 
Economy  are  the  chief  contents  of  its  cases,  no  one  would  be 
surprised  at  these  remarks.  In  the  sum  total,  this  class  has  a 
large  numerical  aggregate. 

12.  But  some  mentally  very  active,  but  otherwise  little  oc- 
cupied men,  feel  no  call  to  go  abroad  to  seek  adventures,  nor 
do  they  relish  the  wrangling  life  of  the  political  arena.  Their 
tastes  lie  nearer  home.  They  would  know  the  events  which 
have  befallen  their  neighbors  of  the  town  or  towmship,  city, 
county,  or  district  in  which  they  reside.  This  class  is  with 
us  necessarily  very  large,  and  also  very  valuable  and  important. 
We  call  it  Oikeigraphy,  deeming  this  coined  word,  the  etymo- 
logy of  which,  omewc  pertaining  to  home,  &c.,  and  ypacpu  I write, 
a better  title  than  Local  History.  This  branch  sweeps  through 
a popular  set  of  subjects,  being  much  used,  really  useful,  in- 
teresting and  ornamental.  It  needs  not  to  be  praised,  but  if 
it  did  it  would  receive  from  us  a large  measure  of  commenda- 
tion. 

13.  But  we  must  yet  further  mount.  The  enlarged  mind  be- 
holds all  which  we  have  yet  examined,  folds  its  strong  grasp 
over  it,  and  feels  that  in  a broader  sense  all  the  above  should 
be  known,  included  in  a systematized  and  condensed,  yet  com- 
plete shape ; it  should  be  seen  in  a view,  all  embracing,  perva- 
sive and  settling.  The  last  head  does  this  in  a small  range,  it 
must  now  be  expanded  over  large  space.  We  have  now  reached 
the  domain  of  History,  which  gives  our  Society  name  and  ex- 
istence. In  our  Library  it  could  not  fail  to  be  the  largest 
class  and  the  most  important.  Its  most  natural  division  would 
seem  to  be  into  Ancient  and  Modern.  But  though  we  mean 
not  to  neglect  this  contrast,  we  must  be  governed  by  another 
separation,  which  is  with  us  of  more  importance,  the  ancients 
making  but  a feeble  show  on  our  shelves.  Our  division  of 
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History  is  into  Improper  and  Proper.  Improper  or  unarranged 
History  contains  all  the  crude  mass  of  materials  other  than 
those  hitherto  touched  upon,  which  may  he  found  in  Chronolo- 
gical Tables,  Historical  Pamphlets,  Newspapers,  Registers, 
Magazines  and  Periodicals  of  all  kinds.  It  is  large,  confusing, 
complicated,  perplexing,  but  must  be  digested  and  sifted  by 
the  true  historian.  For  this,  industry,  order  and  natural  ca- 
pacity are  necessary.  From  this  olla  podrida  the  truth  must 
be  sought.  Not  an  instant  sooner,  but  exactly  when  it  is 
found  we  have  at  last  History,  properly  so  called  ; probably 
the  noblest  of  sciences,  for  its  business  is  to  describe  all  others. 
It  likewise  shows  the  course  of  events  in  all  the  important  rela- 
tions of  man  to  fellow-man ; their  adaptability  to  past  or  exist- 
ing facts ; and  also  deduces  therefrom  lessons  for  man  in  the 
family,  as  a citizen,  or  ruler  of  others.  It  is  easily  explained, 
but  its  scope  is  enormous. 

History  Improper  hath  very  much  matter  among  us,  many, 
many  books.  History  Proper,  though  well  here  in  point  of 
numbers,  aims  rather  to  be  select  than  voluminous.  It  divides 
without  difficulty  into  State,  National,  General  and  Universal. 

In  the  last  divisions  some  notice  needs  to  be  taken  of  the 
nation  or  country  from  which  the  works  emanate,  or  to  which 
they  relate,  which  rule  could  not  be  sooner  observed. 

14.  You  may  think  we  have  attained  the  highest  elevation 
of  which  our  subject  admits,  but  our  pyramid  still  has  to  be 
pointed,  for  man  has  not  done  thinking  yet.  When  all  else  is 
finished,  Philosophy  steps  upon  the  carpet,  reasoning  with  the 
Ancients  from  cause  to  effect,  or  acting  with  the  Moderns  in  a 
contrary  direction.  She  overlooks  all  else,  but  wants  the 
power  of  her  predecessor.  She  shows  in  but  small  degree  here, 
but  is  seen  a little. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  books  or  other  works,  are 
all  arranged  by  the  proposed  plan.  Some  are,  but  the  majority 
remain  as  fixed  by  the  late  Librarian,  with  whose  system  the 
present  officer  is  fully  acquainted.  The  Manuscripts  are  mostly 
still  untouched.  Indeed,  all  designs  hereto  belonging  must  be 
more  or  less  imperfectly  executed,  until  the  proposed  new 
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building  can  be  erected,  the  early  construction  of  which  is 
hereby  earnestly  recommended  to  those  who  may  possess  the 
power  and  inclination  to  render  it  an  established  fact. 

Upon  each  and  all  of  these  subjects,  or  even  their  branches, 
it  were  easy  to  write  volumes,  but  this  is  not  for  us ; we  must 
hasten  on. 

15.  From  the  base  to  the  apex,  our  structure  is  complete. 
But  among  the  ancients  it  was  a custom,  (not  now  wholly  dis- 
used,) over  their  erections  of  permanence,  those  which  they 
desired  to  go  to  posterity,  to  write,  cut,  carve,  grave,  notch, 
or  however  you  may  choose  to  term  it,  letters  or  characters,  to 
keep  in  remembrance  certain  events  connected  with  what  they 
had  erected.  These  are  generally  called  hieroglyphics,  a very 
sonorous  name.  But  on  our  mental  structure,  the  part  must 
be  performed  by  Bibliography  and  Catalogues.  What  these 
are  in  general,  few  are  obliged  to  inquire,  but  when  we  are  to 
have  a Catalogue  for  ourselves  in  particular,  may  occasion  in- 
terrogation. 

Since  writing  the  remark  in  reference  to  the  proposed  new 
building  for  a Hall,  the  Committee  on  that  subject  have  revived 
the  matter,  and  taken  the  initiatory  steps  preparatory  to  solicit- 
ing subscriptions  therefor.  May  God  speed  them. 

One  circumstance  had  been  nearly  forgotten.  The  Delaware 
Historical  Society  was  organized  during  the  year.  A Com- 
mittee appointed  by  our  body,  attended  the  inauguration  cere- 
monies, and  were  present  during  the  whole  proceedings.  These 
last,  including  the  address  of  our  prominent  fellow-member, 
whom  I need  hardly  name,  have  been  sent  here,  and  altogether 
may  be  hailed  by  us  with  great  pleasure,  as  an  earnest  of  the 
future  for  the  Diamond  State. 

To  return  from  our  parentheses.  It  has  been  and  still  is  the 
purpose  of  your  Librarian,  to  furnish  the  Society  with  what  he 
hopes  may  be  a sufficient  catalogue.  Indeed,  a commencement 
has  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  such  works  as  were  found 
in  the  Biographical  cases,  have  been  all  taken  down.  When 
he  had  reached  this  point,  the  Librarian  found  it  necessary  for 
his  purpose,  materially  to  alter  the  localities  of  many  books, 
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which  on  numerous  disconnected  subjects,  were  spread  through 
many  cases.  Serials  were  scattered,  odd  volumes  found  with 
fellows  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  (and  of  some  said  fellows 
being  yet  undiscovered,)  appeared,  or  failed  to  appear  in  great 
numbers.  Many  of  the  books  were  unstamped,  most  were  un- 
labelled, and  in  scarcely  any  was  credit  given  to  the  donor, 
though  we  now  possess,  and  then  had  a label  formed  expressly 
to  give  such  credit.  Since  1861  or  1862,  they  have  been  bet- 
ter attended  to,  that  is  those  coming  to  hand  during  that  time. 
The  exceptions  to  the  omissions  were  only  either  where  the 
benefactor  had  written  his  own  name  therein,  or  where  a whim 
of  personal  friendship  or  some  other  special  cause  had  induced 
notice  of  such  fact.  Among  the  manuscripts,  autographs,  evi- 
dently cut  off,  are  far  from  unfrequent.  On  the  whole,  general 
neglect  seems  to  have  prevailed,  at  least  in  these  branches. 
This  is  not  said  from  any  feeling  in  the  matter,  but  simply  as 
due  to  justice.  The  present  Librarian  can  say  that  nothing  of 
this  kind  has  gone  out  from  his  hands.  He  has  been  careful 
to  avoid  it.  Moreover,  such  old  works  as  have  been  taken 
down  by  him,  will  be  found  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  cured 
of  these  deficiencies.  He  still  hopes,  with  your  permission,  to 
pursue  the  same  course  in  future.  In  what  has  hitherto  been 
done  he  has  worked  entirely  alone. 

Among  other  changes  made,  a sign  has  been  placed  outside 
of  this  building,  which  indicates  the  whereabouts  of  the  So- 
ciety. This  has  not  been  done  any  too  soon,  for  many  persons 
had  observed  that  they  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  place, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  such  an  article.  It  has  attracted  much 
attention. 

The  Library  since  about  the  last  of  March,  has  been  open 
between  the  hours  of  11  A.M.,  and  2 p.m.,  being  one  hour 
longer  than  required  by  previous  regulations.  Except  on 
holidays,  fixed  by  national  authority,  or  designated  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  Librarian  has  been  enabled  to  be 
always  personally  present,  save  for  a brief  time  on  some  few 
days,  when  the  Hall  has  been  attended  by  a person  in  his  own 
private  employment.  No  entire  day  has  been  missed,  and  but 
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a little  space  at  the  very  Avorst  has  he  failed  to  be  here  in  per- 
son. Nor  has  he  at  the  closing  hour  of  the  clay,  felt  it  proper, 
save  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  to  turn  people  out  on  the 
stroke  of  the  clock.  Most  of  the  persons  usually  visiting  here 
are  gentlemen,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  By  this  remark 
it  must  not  be  understood  that  Ave  are  not  ahvays  glad  to  see 
the  ladies,  for  their  presence  ever  gives  us  pleasure. 

The  Librarian  has  been  present  at  all  the  Stated  and  Special 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  in  accordance  Avith  his  duty.  He  has 
also  acted  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  attended  all  the  meetings  of  that  body.  By  a sys- 
tem of  notification  of  members  of  said  Committee  adopted  the 
year  last  past,  its  meetings  have  been  nearly  ahvays  tolerably 
full,  Avhich  Avas  not  the  case  before.  A quorum  has  been  al- 
Avays  on  hand.  Some  other  deficiencies  about  the  room  re- 
quired arrangement.  In  former  times,  an  alphabetical  list  of 
the  members,  at  all  times  accessible,  had  been  kept  Avith  toler- 
able regularity,  but  this  had  been  for  some  time  Avholly  ne- 
glected. This  has  been  brought  up  and  maintained  to  the 
present  time,  and  may  be  seen  noAV.  Besides  the  above,  a large 
book  containing  a list  of  all  persons  who  had  ever  been  elected 
members  of  the  Society,  in  old  English  text,  had  been  made 
out  Avith  some  regularity  up  to  April,  1856,  set  out  in  order  of 
date.  Those  elected  since,  numbering  but  little  less  than  one 
thousand,  it  had  also  been  purposed  to  have  laid  before  you 
this  evening,  but  circumstances  have  delayed  the  execution  of 
this  design. 

In  conclusion,  your  Librarian  can  only  say,  that  it  has  been, 
is,  and  shall  be  his  steady  purpose  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Society,  by  all  the  above  adopted  means,  and  by  all  others 
that  are  noAV,  or  may  hereafter  come  within  the  range  of  his 
power. 

SAMUEL  L.  TAYLOR. 

January  9,  1865. 
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Owing  to  circumstances  beyond  bis  control,  tbe  undersigned 
is  debarred  from  the  further  prosecution  of  the  labors  proposed 
in  the  foregoing  Report.  While  occupying  his  late  post,  the 
dignity  which  ought  to  pertain  to  it,  necessitated  on  his  part 
considerable  reticence.  This  was  taken  advantage  of  by  his 
personal  enemies.  Reports  to  his  discredit  were  circulated  by 
individuals  arrogating  to  themselves  great  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Society.  These  were  varied  in  their  direction,  first 
being  of  a personal  and  afterwards  of  a political  character. 
What  may  be  called  plausible  untruths  constituted  the  chief 
staple  of  the  personal  attacks.  Charges  were  made  against 
him  disingenuous,  deceitful  and  unfair,  but  difficult  to  meet 
without  more  publicity  than  the  circumstances  of  the  case  war- 
ranted. They  were  changed  without  hesitation,  so  that  in  each 
case  they  should  produce  the  desired  malign  effect  on  the  minds 
of  the  respective  persons  to  wThom  they  might  happen  to  he  ad- 
dressed. These  apparently  failing  in  their  effect,  a new  weapon 
was  successfully  tried.  Political  assertions  against  his  loyalty 
to  his  country  were  made  regarding  him,  which  were  direct 
and  DELIBERATE  falsehoods,  and  fully  known  to  be  such  by 
the  parties  putting  them  into  circulation.  An  organization, 
having  no  connection  with  our  Society,  saw  fit  to  interfere  in 
its  concerns,  attacking  not  only  the  said  subscriber  but  also 
other  prominent  members  of  our  body,  the  last  in  a know- 
ingly illegal  as  well  as  ungentlemanly  manner.  For  what  is 
here  written  the  person  signing  is  fully  responsible. 


March  4,  1865. 


SAMUEL  L.  TAYLOR, 


